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H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances sce Announcements in the Press 


LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY 
ZENA HOWARD 
WILFRID HYDE WHITE 


in 


HIPPO DANCING 


a new comedy by Robert Morley 


PHOENIX 
VIVIEN LEIGH LAURENCE OLIVIER 


THE SLEEPING PRINCE 


by Terence Rattigan 
with MARTITA HUNT 


STRAND 
By arrangement with Lionel Falck 
JOHN MILLS 
in Tne Brandon Thomas Company's 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 


by Brandon Thomas 
with GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 


An entirely new production directed by 
John Gielgud 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


APOLLO 


THE BURNING GLASS 


a new play 
by Charles Morgan 








GLOBE 
15th April for a limited season only 
By arrangement with Peter Glenville 


ALEC GUINNESS 


as 
THE PRISONER 
__anew play by Bridget Boland 
HAY MARKET 


JOHN GIELCUD 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 
IRENE WORTH 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


A DAY BY THE SEA 
by N. C. Hunter 


PICCADILLY 


By arrangement with Frith Banbury Ltd 
PAMELA BROWN PAUL SCOFIELD 


and 
GLADYS COOPER 
in 
A QUESTION OF FACT 
a new play by Wynyard Browne 
ST. MARTIN'S 


DIANA WYNYARD 
HARTLEY POWER 


ROBERT FLEMYNG 
ERNEST THESICER 


MARCHING SONG 


by John Whiting 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 


HERMIONE BADDELEY 
DORA BRYAN IAN CARMICHAEL 


“AT THE LYRIC ”’ 


a new Revue directed by William Chappell 
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SHAKESPEARE 


MEMORIAL 
~> THEATRE 


Geet STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
THE NINETY-FIFTH SEASON 
of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


OTHELLO 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


All seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 


BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS 
OF THE SEASON! 











LONDON PALLADIUM 


Sth Aon ©} JOHNNIE RAY 


19th April 1 
for 2 weeks } 
HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evgs. 7.30 Mats. Weds. 2.30 Sats. 5.15 & 8.30 
ANTON WALBROOK G&G EVELYN LAYE in 
‘s WEDDING IN PARIS” 
with JEFF WARREN 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightiy at 6.15 & 8.30 


FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 


‘*PARDON MY FRENCH” 


(Ger. 7373) 


BILLY ECKSTINE 











BOGK BY PHONE FROM HOME 


Ss 
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THEATRE SEATING 
PLANS 


A book of 42 London theatres 10”x 7”; they are easily read 

and invaluable when ordering seats by telephone. A map 

and a bus route guide are included : from ticket agents 
or direct, 2d. extra for pos*age unsealed 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
ee ARS EET 








"Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 








FESTIVAL THEATRE 
Director: John Stewart j 954 


Manager: Kenneth Ireland 


FOURTH FESTIVAL SEASON 
— Ist May to 2nd October — 


Seven Plays by Scots 


THE BOY DAVID JONAH 3 HOUSEMASTE 
(J. M. Barrie) (james Bridie) (lan Hay) 
— Four Premiere Productions — 

THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT 
(Roger MacDougall) 

THE FACE OF LOVE HOLIDAY CAMP 
(ian Daflas) (Robert Kemp) 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
(R.J.B. Sellar, based on R.L. Stevenson's 
famous novel) 

Productions: Herbert M. Prentice Decor by— 
Lyon Todd & Peter Potter Claude Marks 
% Company of 25 includes: 

Anne McGarth, Barbara Oglivie, 
Margaret Ferguson. Pat Franklyn, James 
Brabazon, Edward Forsyth, Douglas 
Storm, Anthony Parker, Tom Criddle, 
Bertram Heyhoe. John Unicomb, George 
Cormack, John Dunbar. 

Concerts. Art Exhibition. Restaurant. 
Book now at theatre (128) - 8/6 7/6 6/6 4 6 


Send 5d. Stamps for Comp'ete Brochure 


Scotland’s Theatre in the Hills 
ee eee 











WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART Ltd 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
AMHERST-WEBBER SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 














TURBINE VACUUM CLEANING OF 


THEATRE CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
SOFT FURNISHINGS & 
INTERIOR SURFACES 
BY 
THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone SLOane 2101-2-3 





THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the Theatre 

interests you the 

THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

will prove a boon. 

Members buy out- 
siete beaks published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS: 


May: THE THEATRE NOW, by 
Harold Hobson. A stimulating analy- 
sis of the connection between the 
theatre today and the ideas, motives 
and morals of contemporary life. 
Published at 15s., a saving of 7s. 6d. 


jy CHRISTOPHER FRY 
ALBUM, by Derek Stanford. A 
revealing study and _ delectable 
souvenir of happy theatre memories. 
60 illustrations. Published at 16s., a 
saving of 8s. 6d. 


Sept: STAGE BY STAGE, by Peter 
Daubeney. “ Witty, polished, colour- 
ful,” says Beverley Nichols. 16 pages 
of illustrations. Published at 16s., a 
saving of 8s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive the 
Club’s special edition of an _ outstanding 
theatrical book. These are all unabridged, con- 
tain the original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully bound. It 
costs nothing to join. There are no mem- 
bership fecs. You need send no money till 
you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 
“I would not like to miss any of your issues 
They are excellent value,’’ is the latest testi- 
monial (we have had hundreds), from Mrs 
Bryce, Edinburgh. 


Fill i in this F Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. 1 agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6a. 











You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers 








PHILIPS 


IN 
THE HOME 





TELEVISION 


All Philips Tele- 
vision Receivers 
incorporate Factor 
D_ for  depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 
jection and Direct 
View models. 





RECORD-PLAYER 


Philips new aall- 
speed record-player 
—the Disc Fockey 
connects to your 
own radio and pro- 
vides excellent 
record reproduction 
at remarkably low 
cost. 





RADIO 


Philips is the de- 
pendable radio. 
There is a very wide 
range of models to 
choose from—to sutt 
all tastes at prices to 
suit all pockets. 





RADIOGRAMS 


Philips Radiograms, 
incorporating 
Philips unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds. 








RECORDS 


Many famous 
artistes — classical 
and popular now 
record exclusively 
for Philips and new 
names are constantly 
being added. High- 
est quality repro- 
duction, of course. 


= 
PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT * ‘PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS - ‘PHILISHAVE’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, BTC. 
CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE © LONDON WC.2 
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Virginia McKenna 
in the opening scene of Dodie Smith's new play, ** I Capture the Castle,’ in which 
she has made a big hit in the arduous réle of Cassandra Mortmain. An appreciation 
of this talented young actress appears on page 24. 
(Picture by Anthony Buckley) 





In addition to supplying make-up to the cast 
of “‘ The King and I,” Max Factor Hollywood were 
privileged to advise on all special make-up effects for this highly successful 
Musical. Due to over 40 years of intensive pioneering and development, 
Max Factor products are, today, the favourites of the world’s stage, 
screen and television stars, as well as of millions of women 
of all ages, in every walk of life. 


“The King and I,” produced by Williamson Music Ltd. at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
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Over the Footlights 


FTER a moderately quiet time since 
Christmas, April promises to be a busy 
month, with a number of new plays due to 
arrive in the West End. Robert Morley’s 
new comedy, Hippo Dancing, with the 
author, Wilfred Hyde White and Zena 
Howard in the leading réles, opens at the 
Lyric on 3rd April (The Confidential Clerk 
transfers to the Duke of York's). Directed 
by Peter Ashmore, the setting, a house in 
Golders Green, has been designed by 
Anthony Holland. On 8th April Marching 
Song, a new play by John Whiting, comes 
to the St. Martin’s, with a cast headed by 
Diana Wynyard, Robert Flemyng, Hartley 
Power, Ernest Thesiger, Penelope Munday. 
The Prisoner, Bridget Boland’s new play, 
comes to the Globe on 15th April for a 
limited run. Alec Guinness will be seen in 
the title rdle, and other important parts are 
taken by Noel Willman and Wilfrid Law- 
son. Peter Glenville is the director, and 
the setting, the interrogation room and a 
cell in a continental prison, has been 
designed by Felix Labisse. 

Teahouse of the August Moon, based on 
the novel of Vera Sneider by John Patrick, 
and a big Broadway success, opens at Her 
Majesty’s on 22nd April. The cast includes 
Eli Wallach, from Broadway, Ralph Birch 
(whose production of Alice Through the 
Looking Glass recently finished its run at 
the Princes) has taken over the Westminster 
Theatre where he plans to present new 
plays for limited runs of four or five weeks. 
As mentioned elsewhere, The Big Knife is 
the first of the series. 


The Tempest, last play of the Old Vic 
repertory this season, has its first perform- 
ance on 13th April, with Michael Hordern 
as Prospero, Claire Bloom as Miranda, Fay 
Compton as Juno and Richard Burton as 
Caliban. The settings and costumes are the 
work of Leslie Hurry. 

The Covent Garden Opera returns for 
their summer season at the Royal Opera 
House on 20th April with a performance 
of Peter Grimes. On 23rd April Der 
Freischiitz (Weber) has its first London per- 
formance by the company. Elektra, which 
will be sung in German, will be revived on 
30th April. 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet continue their 
season and will revive Sylvia on 12th April, 
when Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes 
will dance the principal réles. The Shadow 
and Job will be revived on 9th April, and 
Giselle comes into the repertory on 19th 
April with Margot Fonteyn and Michael 
Somes in the principal rdéles; and also 
Veneziana with Svetlana Beriosova. On 
24th April Pauline Clayden will dance the 
role of Giselle for the first time. Check- 
mate and Symphonic Variations will be 


revived on 21st April. 

The new British musical, Wedding in 
Paris (book by Vera Caspary, author of 
Laura, music by Hans May, and lyrics by 
Sonny Miller), opens its once nightly run 
at the Hippodrome on 3rd April. Stars 
announced to appear in this musical 
romance include Anton Walbrook, Evelyn 
Laye and Jeff Warren. FS. 





Cover portrait: 


Faith Brook and Michael Goodliffe in The Burning Glass (Angus McBean) 
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MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 








ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


and —————-CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢C Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 
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New Shows Reviewed 


“ The Constant 16th 
February 

* Paris "90 "—St. Martin’s, 22nd February 

* Coriolanus "—Old Vic, 23rd February. 

“The Fifth Season ”—Cambridge, 24th 


February. 
Lucky " — Adelphi, 


“You'll be 
February. 
** Blood Wedding "'—Arts, 3rd March. 

“| Capture the Castile '—Aldwych, 4th 
March. 
“The Moon is 
March. 

‘Praying Mantis ""—Q, 9th March. 
** First Edition ""—Watergate, |1|}th March 
“1 am a Camera "’—New, 12th March 


Nymph” — Q, 


25th 


Blue "—Vaudeville, 5th 


“ The Constant Nymph ” ("2") 

FTER THIRTY years, the appeal of 

Margaret Kennedy’s Nymph, dramatised 
with help from Basil Dean, showed itself as 
constant as her nature. There was a com- 
pletely full house for this revival on 16th 
February and it was well booked for its run 
of one week. 

Making her first reappearance on the stage 
after an illness, Petula Clark made an 
appealing Tessa and established the reality 
of the character with natural sincerity. 
Tessa’s lines, however, often move to a 
childish elevation of phrase, quaintly senten- 
tious, and on these occasions the ascent was 
not made, the telling isolation not attempted. 
John Gregson gave life to Lewis Dodd, 
whilst not presenting the physique nor 
suggesting the temperament of the musician. 
This Lewis would shift the entire piano 
rather than play on the keys. Florence’s 
point of view was so well established by the 


fine playing of Elizabeth Kentish that the 
story seemed more like life than one’s 
memory of the original production. David 
Ritch achieved an appearance of spontaneity 
and genuine feeling in the part of Roberto. 
The numerous company, though not always 
ideally cast, achieved an excellent general 
result under the direction of Judith Furse, in 
four very good sets by Elizabeth Taplay. 
H.G.M. 


* Paris 90 ” (St. Martin's) 

ORNELIA OTIS SKINNER returned to 

this country for another season of her 
well-known character studies in a programme 
set entirely in Paris at the end of the last 
century. No doubt Miss Otis Skinner 
sought to gain cohesion thereby, but, though 
individual items were most attractive, the 
necessity for this limit of time and place 
never seemed justified. Subsequently this 
talented diseuse reverted to her familiar 
type of programme. 

In Paris '90—called a new Solo Revue- 
two items in the first half appealed most. 
These were the monologue of the statue in 
the Notre Dame niche, commenting on the 
Parisian scene, and the Boston schoolteacher 
lamenting the aridness of her life in the 
midst of the attractions of the French capital. 
These, however, were timeless in their 
appeal. The second half was more in line 
with the intention of the revue and portrayed 
the friends of Toulouse-Lautrec, finishing 
with Yvette Guilbert, but who can say how 
authentic these were? FS. 


**' The 
Fifth 


Season’’ 


A scene from the 
new American 
comedy by Sylvia 
Regan, in which 
Joseph Buloff has 
made a big hit at 
the Cambridge 
Theatre. L to 
Joy Parker, 
Valery, 
Christian, Elizabeth 
Wallace, Joseph 
Buloff, Jennifer 
Phipps and Guido 
Lorraine. 


(Picture by 
Denis de Marney) 





“Tam a Camera” 


Hugh McDermott and Dorothy Tutin in a scene from 
the play by John van Druten, based on Christopher 
Isherwood’s Berlin stories. Originally presented on 
Broadway a year or two ago, the play offers a 
tremendous acting opportunity in the réle of Sally, 
and this Dorothy Tutin has taken magnificently. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





“ Coriolanus ” (Old Vic) 
ICHAEL BENTHALL’S production has 
the appearance of having been ham- 
mered into shape rather than moulded. It 
is full of sound and fury but, though not 
very moving, it is certainly not wanting in 
significance. It is not moving because it is 
difficult for a voter in a Welfare State to 
regard Coriolanus himself with any favour. 
As played by Richard Burton, he was young, 
handsome and heroic, but that he was chief 
enemy to the people one could believe. The 
tribunes, as played by Edgar Wreford and 
Laurence Hardy the most plausible persons 
on the stage, seemed to have taken the 
measure of Caius Martius correctly. A 
splendidly dramatic figure Mr. Burton made 
him at all times and he seemed a doomed 
man, isolated in his own conceit, who 
carried his tragedy with him.  Rigidly 
militant, he rapped out his speeches in 
Morse. 
The citizens of Rome were shown as a 


tatterdemalion rabble far gone in misery. So 


wretched a people owe no loyalty. They 
were unreal, a cartoon, a charade. The 
snowy togas of the senators gleamed in 
blatant contrast. Snowiest feature of all was 
the bleached hair of Menenius and frosty, 
hale and clear were the tones in which 
William Squire delivered his speeches. His 
was an admirable characterisation. To call 
forth his early rebuke, there was a fine 
performance by John Lamin as Ist Citizen. 
The green-clad Volsces were nobly led by 
Paul Daneman, who made credible the 
standpoint of Tullus Aufidius. Fay Compton 
spoke the blank verse with skill and Claire 
Bloom and Gwen Cherrell looked charming. 
They seemed no further from us than Jane 
Austen. 

With Mr. Bailey’s Arch already there, 
Roman plays have a flying start. Only a 
change of symbol was necessary to switch 
the scene from Rome to Corioli, and some 
good pictures were arranged within the 
frame of the arch from time to time. The 
final curtain was most effective. Light 
shone on the corpse of Coriolanus, lying like 
a slaughtered Shropshire Lad, as_ the 
assassins stole away into the orchestra pit. 
The subsequent lines were cut. H.G.M 

(Scenes from “‘ Coriolanus’'’ appear on page 30) 


“ The Fifth Season ” (Cambridge) 


YLVIA REGAN’S comedy concerns itself 
with the financial problems of Messrs 
Goodwin-Pincus, a fashion house on 7th 
Avenue, New York, who are in the doldrums 
of the slack or “ fifth ” season. 


Slow and rather confusing at times, the 
occasion is notable in that it brings to the 
West End an American Jewish actor whose 
endearing performance saves the day. For 
Joseph Buloff, as Max Pincus, one of the 
embarrassed partners who goes to extra- 
ordinary lengths to save his firm as well as 
his partner’s marriage, brings all the ingre- 
dients of humour and pathos—even to a 
drunk scene—and invests his exacting réle 
(he is never off the stage for long) with a 
wistful and disarming charm. 


Ron Randell as Johnny Goodwin, the 
partner who is in trouble with a model, and 
Peggy Livesey .as his long-suffering wife, 
give excellent support. There are admirable 
performances by David Cole (as the Good- 
win’s son), Jennifer Phipps, Joy Parker and 
Campbell Singer, the latter as an important 
buyer. 

A bevy of beautiful girls, headed by 
Honor Blackman as the cause of some of 
the trouble, display the Pincus-Goodwin 
“line” (designed and executed by Peter 
Rotas Ltd.) with professional verve. 

The play is directed by Richard Bird with 
scenery designed by Paul Sheriff. L.M. 








“ You'll be Lucky ” (Adelphi) 


O radio favourites in Al Read and 

Sally Barnes are brought to the West 
End in a new revue which, presented by 
Jack Hylton and George and Alfred Black, 
should not disappoint their fans. 

Also in the programme are Lauri Lupino 
Lane and George Truzzi in traditional slap- 
stick, featuring crockery and lavish supplies 
of coloured paint. Spectacle is provided in 
a scene portraying the sinking of the 
Armada, and that admirable troupe, The 
John Tiller Girls, nearly stop the show with 
their “high school” sequence, “ Stepping 
High.” 

The show is produced by Alec Shanks 
and Joan Davis, with orchestrations by 
Billy Ternent. L.M. 


“ Blood Wedding ” (Arts) 


HE production by Peter Hall of Federico 
Garcia Lorca’s scorching tragedy of 
mis-mating was much appreciated, oppor- 
tunities of seeing the work of this poet, who 
was killed in the Spanish Civil War, being 
rather rare. The theme of the play con- 


cerns the force of the blood in young love 
and the story is thrillingly told in realistic 
characterisation, symbolic action and poetic 
speech. Rosalind Boxall gave a genuinely 
moving performance in the part of the Bride 


who either eloped with or was abducted 
by a former lover during the wedding feast. 
She and Beatrix Lehmann, as the Bride- 
groom’s mother, conveyed also the needed 
intimation of deeds foredone too fearful for 
explicit speech. Lionel Jeffries gave a 
finished study of an elderly Spanish peasant 
farmer in the part of the Bride’s father. 
There were many good performances but 


the casting was not in many cases apt. The 
direction, nevertheless, was skilful and left 
no doubt as to what the characters were 
supposed to be feeling and the symbolic 
forest scene had great interest. Anthony 
Waller’s settings were attractive, perhaps 
tod attractive for so many Spanish bulls 
heading for tragedy in this china shop. 
H.G.M. 


“ I Capture the Castle ” (Aldwych) 


ODIE SMITH, whose stay in Hollywood 

seems to have influenced her approach 
to the theatre, has adapted her novel for 
the stage presumably in film technique. But 
it is a moot point whether numerous black- 
outs and the use of the disembodied voice 
tend to destroy atmosphere and character- 
isation. As it is one’s absorption with the 
crazy Mortmain family does not continue 
undimmed beyond Act I, in which the 
interest is greatly aided by Paul Sheriff's 
delightful décor for the Mortmains’ fantastic 
living-room in the old house attached to 
the ruined castle. 

On the whole the cast work nobly to 
make convincing this sentimental story; 
notably Virginia McKenna in the central 
réle of Cassandra, the imaginative teen-ager 
who, Cinderella-like, wins her Prince 
Charming in the end, after the adolescent 
torments of first love. Miss McKenna is 
enchanting as this child-woman, and her 
lengthy rédle includes the aforementioned 
disembodied voice reading from her reveal- 
ing journal. 

One could not be so convinced by Richard 
Greene’s American Prince Charming. George 
Relph, who never gives a bad performance, 


(Continued on page 11) 


* Reluctant 
Heroes ” 


Jeane Stenning and D'Arcy 
Conyers in a scene from the 
Army comedy success * Reluc- 
tant Heroes’ which became 
the West End's longest run on 
15:h March, having opened at 
the Whitehall Theatre on 
12th September 1950. While 
the London cast continues to 
play to good houses, actor 
manager Brian Rix is sending 
out a No. 1 Company to the 
provincial cities with John 
Slater as the star. 


(Photocraft of Kingston) 





Creative Artists 
in the Theatre 
by 
Elizabethe 
H C Corathiel 


(Picture by Roger Wood) 


Right: A scene from Act Il of 
the revival of ** Le Coq d’Or,” 
recently seen at Covent Garden. 
Loudon Sainthill was respon- 
sible for the magnificent décor 
for this opera and the picture 
shows the colourful scene after 
the Queen of Shemakhan’s tent 
has risen out of the mist. 


9 Loudon Sainthill 


OME YEARS after the first world war, 
Ada Reeve, proceeding on a triumphant 

tour of Australia, appeared for a limited 
season at Melbourne, where she was seen in 
Pins and Needles by a small Hobart-born 
boy who had been brought on his first visit 
to a theatre on reaching the age of six. 

The experience impressed him deeply, but 
the climax was reached when the adorable 
Ada, blowing kisses of farewell to her 
enraptured audience, tossed souvenir bal- 
loons into the stalls and one of them 
happened to blow within reach of the eager 
small boy. 

Decades have flown since then, but the 
deflated balloon has accompanied its captor 
round the world ever since and is still among 
his most treasured possessions. 

Thus was Loudon Sainthill—whose name 
has become a_ by-word for gorgeous 
dramatic productions—ushered into the 
enchanting wonderland of the living stage. 

There were other significant high lights in 
the progress of the young playgoer before 
he decided to make theatre-art his career. 
One of them was the advent of Anna 
Pavlova upon the Australian scene; another 


was the visit of Sybil Thorndike. He saw 
her first, with all the naive self-assertiveness 
of youth, in St. Joan and reserved his judg- 
ment but after her performance in Medea 
and as Lady Macbeth he surrendered and 
fell completely under her spell. Then in the 
early "thirties came the de Basil Ballet with 
Kirsova, Baronova, Tourmanova, Lifar, 
Lichine, raising his excitement to fever-pitch 
of inspiration. Penetrating the approaches 
to Russian ballet he discovered an entirely 
new world of line, colour and harmony in 
lyrical movement. 

While the lure of the theatre remained for 
some years the gossamer fabric of countless 
“ pipe-dreams,” Loudon Sainthill took care 
to secure a thorough grounding in the 
rudiments of the painter’s technique. He 
earned his living for years as a landscape 
painter and illustrator, his particularly fine 
grasp of architectural values lending unusual 
distinction of his work. “Colour and form 
in perfect balance” might be said to sum 
up the typical Sainthill touch. 

There comes a point, however, when the 
mere registering of beauty seen objectively 
no longer satisfies the fecund creative artist. 





His imagination, rich in impulse, seeks to 
express itself in conceptions such as were 
never seen before—and here is where the 
world of make-believe, the theatre, becomes 
the perfect answer to an imperative need. 

In Australia, the scope for creative artists 
in the theatre is still severely limited. True, 
the fledgling designer got a chance to try 
his wings on a Melbourne production of 
Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38 in 1940. He 
worked “for love,” receiving 28s. to cover 
his out-of-pocket expenses, and the whole 
show—three sets and costumes—cost £60! 

Like so many young antipodean painters 
bursting with new ideas, he began to cast 
longing eyes to the metropolis of the Mother 
Country, where the best brains of the world 
assemble, and in 1950 he arrived in London, 
shy and diffident, with little more than a box 
of paints and an unlimited supply of 
patience in his knapsack. 

It was His countryman, Robert Helpmann, 
who first gave the earnest Tasmanian a 
chance to display his special gifts before 
the British public by entrusting him with the 
decor for Alfred Rodrigues’ ballet, Jle des 
Sirenes soon after his arrival here. Then 
followed in quick succession a long series 
of brilliant undertakings. He was com- 


missioned by Michael Benthall to design the 
Festival-of-Britain-season production of The 


Tempest at Stratford-upon-Avon and _ this 
remarkable spectacle is still one of the most 
talked-of memories an unforgettable year 
produced. To the same year belong his 
settings for the ballet Coppélia at Sadler's 
Wells. and that West End triumph, The 
Lyric Revue, 1951. The latter brought him 


so much credit that it led to a similar, and 
equally exciting assignment, The Globe 
Revue of 1952—and that same fruitful year 
linked his name with a number of theatrical 
giants in the first flight. He was responsible 
for designing Christopher Fry’s A Phoenix 
too Frequent, and Gielgud’s Richard II 
while Benthall’s stylish production of the 
period piece A Woman of No Importance 
followed in 1953, as well as Bernard Shaw’s 
The Apple Cart at the Haymarket. Brilliant 
as these past achievements have been, how- 
ever, they were completely overshadowed 
by the incandescent splendour of Cog d’Or 
at Covent Garden which so auspiciously 
stimulated operatic interest at the outset of 
the current year. In this production he was 
again most happily partnered by his friend 
Robert Helpmann who stepped out of ballet 
to direct the opera in what can only be 
described as the balletic manner. 

While Sainthill seems to derive his most 
profitable inspiration from that blending of 
music, rhythm, line and colour of which 
Ballet is the complete expression, his 
tendency, when he can be induced to discuss 
his past achievements, is to dwell with a 
slightly lingering pleasure on an early work, 
The Tempest. There is something about this 
Shakespeare play which seems to make a 
special appeal to Australian artists. Loudon 
Sainthill admits quite frankly that it is the 
fantasy of the play that attracts him. 
Perhaps it was the same fairy-tale quality 
that influenced him in staging Cog d’Or, 
prompting a joyful exuberance which no 
earth-bound, matter-of-fact adventure could 
possibly have called forth. 


Loudon Sainthill 
made a big impres- 
sion not long after 
his arrival in this 
country with 
décor for 
Stratford - upon - 
Avon production of 
** The Tempest” in 
1951, a glimpse of 
which is seen in the 
picture on the left. 


(Picture by 
Angus McBean) 





“What I should love more than anything 
would be to design a true Pantomime,” he 
says, “ something that would release all the 
stage mechanism and bring the whole of the 
wonderful traditions into play... but that is 
doubtless too much to ask; it would be so 
terribly expensive!" Stage magic these days 
unfortunately is not cheap and even the 
artist with a 3-act production for £60 to his 
credit possesses no conjurer’s wand to aid 
him in dazzling a sophisticated London 
public. 

His predilections are for the “ picture 
frame” rather than the “ open” stage but 
he is a staunch disciple of the modern three- 
dimensional school and all his sets are 
remarkable for the ingenuity with which he 
contrives action on varying levels. Cog d'Or, 
which posed so many problems—a single 
set had to serve as a Council Chamber, a 
bedroom, ramparts of a fortress, dream- 
sequence and a courtyard capable of accom- 
modating a clamorous populace, not to 
mention an army complete with rampant 
charger!—is a supreme example of the way 
in which Sainthill overcomes difficulties 
without imposing too great a strain upon the 
credulity of his audience. Fantasy, yes; but 
it moved as smoothly and logically as a strip 
cartoon. His prodigal richness of invention 
has a Baroque quality, and it is indeed to 
the scenic artists of the 17th century with 
their wonderful command of perspective and 
their grasp of architectural dynamics that 
he admits he owes most. 


Colour he uses with great poetic feeling 
as a means of expressing emotion and mood; 
and it is precisely in this connection that he 
has discovered a most satisfying in-rush of 
inspiration since his arrival in this country. 
The soft half-tones and subtle charm of the 
English countryside, perpetually overlaid 
with a pearly haze, so very different from 
the decisive light and shade of his native 
land, have proved immensely stimulating to 
his creative impulse. “I adore England in 
winter, with its pale grey skies and yellow 
fog,” he says. Indeed, of all the work he 
has done since he arrived in this country, 
Coq d'Or is really the only Sainthill produc- 
tion that has gone all-out for a riot of reds, 
greens, blues and gold with no attempt at 
subtle colour nuances. It has definitely 
proved that his Art is not one-sided, what- 
ever his personal preference may be and no 
one can tell whether it heralds an entirely 
new “ Sainthill manner.” 

Summing up his English impressions, 
Loudon Sainthill dwelt with peculiar 
pleasure on the high quality of British stage 


craftsmanship which in his opinion is second 
to none. These craftsmen and artists are 
wonderfully co-operative and their actual 
ability stands supreme. “Men like Hugh 
Skillen, who was responsible for the Golden 
Cockrell itself and for all the wonderful 
head dresses and jewellery in Cog d’Or 
deserve the highest praise.” he says, “and I 
do not think anyone will question the great 
artistry of Desmond Heeley, Iuan Alderman 
and their assistants who made by hand all 
the fantastic animals and big-headed oddities 
in the Royal Bridal Procession of the Queen 
of Shemakhan.” 

He feels that when the whole machinery 
of stage-decor workshops for scenery, 
costumes and properties is housed under one 
roof, as at Sadler’s Wells and the Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, there are 
greater possibilities for the designer’s 
success. Without proper understanding and 
sympathy for the producer’s viewpoint and 
images at the outset—and a sympathetic 
creative staff to carry out those ideas—the 
designer’s stage picture would never com- 
municate itself to the audience. A successful 
designed production is only the result of a 
successful collaboration, he says. 





New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


had a tough nut to crack in the none-too- 
plausible character of Cassandra’s father, 
the alleged inhibited writer of genius. Nor 
could the eccentricities of Cassandra’s step- 
mother, Topaz (played by Georgina Cook- 
son), be tolerated with equanimity beyond 
Act I. Sanity peeped in with the Vicar of 
Cyril Luckham and Joan White’s sym- 
pathetic schoolmistress, as also with young 
Andrew Ray’s schoolboy. 

It may be that this sentimental piece will 
attract those seeking escape from the rigours 
of the age, but one could not help feeling 
that the author did not achieve the magic 
of her pre-war plays, which had so wide 
an appeal. FS. 


* The Moon is Blue ” (Vaudeville) 
EOPLE who missed the original present- 
ation of F. Hugh Herbert’s comedy at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre last summer 
are recommended to visit the Vaudeville, 
where it has been revived with a different 
cast, directed by Richard Bird. As the 
innocent young girl who goes straight to the 
point Andrée Melly is fresh, crisp and 
altogether delightful. Anthony Oliver, 
though not looking very professional by 
English standards, gives a good performance 
(Continued on page 14) 





From Farm to Opera House 
by Eric Johns 


OWELL GLYNNE, one of the most 

striking personalities the British operatic 
stage has produced in our time, had a 
magnificent bass-baritone voice, even in his 
early teens, but never dreamt that one day 
he would be cheered before the curtain at 
Covent Garden. Music always meant much 
to this Swansea-born Welshman, but as a 
boy the very idea of becoming a professional 
singer seemed as idiotic as crying for the 
moon. 

He was a restless youngster. Without 
being a black sheep, he was a bit of a ne’er 
do well, in a likeable sort of way, and after 
“messing about,” to use his own words, he 
settled down as a farmer’s boy in South 
Wales. He was the most enthusiastic 
amateur singer in the district, in great 
demand at all the chapel concerts. Oratorio, 
sung in Biblical costume, was a popular 
annual event at most chapels and in this way 
Mr. Glynne’s histrionic ability first asserted 
itself. He enjoyed dressing up and assuming 
a different personality as he sang the works 
of Handel and Mendelssohn. One of his 
friends, who had been to Cardiff to see the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company perform Tann- 
hauser, suggested that young Howell would 
make a good opera singer. 

It was an idea. He thought a good deal 
about it, and eventually wrote to H. B. 
Phillips, managing director of the Carl Rosa, 
to ask if he might sing for him. If turned 


down, he could easily come back to the 
farm; if accepted, there was no knowing 
what might happen. He received an invita- 
tion to give an audition at the Steinway Hall 
in London; money was tight, so he saved the 
railway fare by asking a _ neighbouring 
farmer, taking vegetables to Covent Garden 
Market, to give him a lift on the back of his 
lorry. He was filthy by the time he arrived 
in London at daybreak, but after spending a 
precious sixpence on a wash-and-brush-up 
he felt ready to face anything. His first song 
at the audition won him a chorister’s con- 
tract with the Carl Rosa, so he treated 
himself to a railway ticket to go home and 
break the good news. 

Opera was not booming in 1930, when 
singers had to be ready to face hardships. 
Four months’ work a year was about as 
much as Mr. Glynne could expect from the 
Carl Rosa, which paid £2 12s. 6d. a week 
for his services. He was already a married 
man, so by the time he had settled up his 
lodgings and sent some money home to his 
wife, he had little more than the price of a 
postage stamp in his pocket. Even so, he 
felt a wonderful sense of exhilaration at 
having set foot on the bottom rung of the 
ladder and he had an intense inner convic- 
tion that he had done the right thing in 
leaving the farm. 

After six weeks he showed such promise 
that he was invited to sing Sparafucile in 
Rigoletto and his salary leapt up to £3 2s. 6d. 
Other parts came his way when leading 
singers fell ill or left the company for a 
night of two to fulfil other engagements. 
Usually these chances came at very short 
notice; he would go to the theatre to collect 
his mail in the morning, only to be greeted 
with the news that he would be singing 
Mephistopheles that nightt. He would 
hasten home to study the score in his com- 
bined room during the afternoon and hope 
that all would turn out well in the evening. 
It invariably did and having become one of 
the most valuable and reliable members of 
the Carl Rosa Company he stayed with them 
for sixteen years. 

To augment his income he would join a 
seaside concert party in the summer. His 
first engagement was on the Central Pier at 
Blackpool, where he sang in two shows a 
day of the Royal Follies and took part in an 


Left: Howell Glynne 





operatic concert on Sundays, all for £5 a 
week. At Christmas he welcomed the 
opportunity of playing in pantomime and is 
rather pleased of his provincial appearances 
as the Old Man from the Sea in Sinbad the 
Sailor and Friar Tuck in The Babes in the 
Wood. 

Widespread recognition came his way 
when he reluctantly left the Carl Rosa, for 
which he still has a deep affection, to join 
the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company in 1946. 
He was soon idolised by the habitués for 
his mellow characterisations in a number of 
different operas—as Mr. Crusty in School 
for Fathers, Dr. Bartolo in The Barber of 
Seville, the Devil in Schwanda and Fiesco, 
the Doge of Genoa, in Simone Boccanegra. 

His dream came true in 1948, when he was 
invited to sing the drunken monk, Vaarlam, 
in Boris Godunov. He has sung regularly 
at the Royal Opera House ever since and his 
interpretation of Baron Ochs in Der Rosen- 
kavalier earned praise that rarely comes the 
way of a British singer at Covent Garden. 
He felt rather at sea when he first sang the 
part, but David Wekster, the general admin- 
istrator of the Royal Opera House, was 
quick to see in Mr. Glynne an artist born to 
sing the part. So he sent him to Vienna to 
study with Fritz Krenn, whose performance 
of Ochs in Continental opera houses is 
considered unrivalled. Mr. Glynne thus 
gained real insight into this complex 
character, the Viennese aristrocrat with a 
dual personality, equally at home in the 
Marschallin’s salon and the peasant’s farm 
yard. One day he would like to sing the 
part in German, as so much of it is written 


Howell Glynne 
in four of his 
leading roles. 
Above, L to R: 
Devilshoof in 
“The Bohemian 
Giri,” Baron 
Ochs in “Der 
Rosenkavalier ”’ 
and Lavatte in 
“* The Olym- 
pians.’’ Right: 
As King Dodon 
e:- “Ee Cee 
d’Or.”” 


in Viennese dialect which defies translation. 
It would be equally impossible to translate 


Cockney slang into German. Herr Kren 
warned him of pitfalls in acting the part of 
a man who, though crude in his habits, is 
always aristocrat at heart. On returning to 
Covent Garden after his Viennese studies, 
Mr. Glynne gave a performance that re- 
called Richard Mayr, the greatest Ochs of 
all time. 

King Dodon, the ridiculously pathetic 
figure of Le Coq d’Or, is the latest addition 
to Mr. Glynne’s operatic repertoire, which 
now consists of well over fifty roles. He 
admits that his impressive performance, 


(Continued overleaf) 





From Farm to Opera House ((0n!d.) 
complete with eccentric dance, owes much to 
the producer, Robert Helpmann, who has 
an uncanny flair for anticipating audience 
reaction; under his almost hypnotic direction 
at rehearsal the singers get a curious impres- 
sion that the empty theatre is full of eager 
onlookers. 

The wheel has come full circle. The 
farmer’s boy from Wales is now a gentlc- 
man-farmer on the Cotswolds, where he has 
purchased a country house which he is 
compelled to leave from time to time to 
keep faith with his deeply appreciative 
public. 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


as the young American architect who is 
physically and emotionally knocked out. 
As the interloping middle-aged playboy, 
Frank Leighton gives a comic performance 
of very high quality indeed. H.G.M. 


“ Praying Mantis” (“0”) 
HE Praying Mantis is an insect who 
devours her mate when he has served 
her purpose. Such a creature is Martina, 
beautiful to behold, but death to the in- 
fatuated males who aid her in her rise from 
fishmonger’s daughter to Empress. 


Set in Byzantium, in the ninth century 
A.D., J. L. Campbell has chosen to treat his 
theme as farce peopled with stock Holly- 
wood characters, The Emperor Basil (Elwyn 
Brook-Jones), is portrayed as a lecherous, 
quivering lump of blubber; his two ugly 
daughters (Margot Lister and Irene Rich- 
mond), whom he is anxious to marry off, 
indulge in some odious horse-play, while 
the ambitious Martina (Joan Collins) has 
stepped straight out of one of Mr. de Mille’s 
biblical epics. 

The playing of the cast was uninspired, 
and the production was, unaccountably, by 
Esmé Percy. L.M. 


“ First Edition ” (New Watergate) 
ONNIE Hill’s new revue gets full marks 
for topicality. Matters treated include 
the social qualifications for Televising, 
Space adventure, the multiplicity of deter- 
gents, Sex change, religion at Harringay, 
menial memoirs and Talking to Animals. 
The slices of satire are very pleasant to 
take. The squibs go off with cheerful 
sparkle but they mostly burn themselves out 
without a final bang. They are let off by 
a particularly agreeable sextet consisting of 
Beryl Reid, Petra Davies, Valerie Carton, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The 
Burning 
Glass”’ 


at the Apollo 


A full review of ** The Burning Glass * appeared 

in our last issue. The play, directed by Michael 

MacOwan with décor by Alan Tagg, is presented 
by Tennent Productions Ltd. 


Right: 

Lady Terriford: You know, Christopher, if what 
has happened to you had happened to your 
father—I mean, if his science had put into 
his hands this overwhelming power, it would 
never have entered his mind to keep that know- 
ledge to himself and let it die with him. 

The opening scene of the play in the 

South Room of Terriford House, part 

of which is used by the Meteorological 

Research Unit founded by Sir George 

Terriford, late husband of Lady Terri- 

ford. Christopher, her son, is now in 

charge and is discussing with his 
mother the Burning Glass, his new 
world-shaking discovery, about which 

Lady Terriford has at last persuaded 

him to tell the Prime Minister. 

(Michael Goodliffe as Christopher 

Terriford and Dorothy Green as Lady 

Terriford). 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


Tony: Now, whatever else you are, you aren't 
the guardian angel of my wine-bill. In fact, 
I am so made that I link women with song, 
not with wine. That is why I am going to a 
stag-party. 
Tony Lack, Terriford’s assistant, a 
neurotic young man with a weakness 
for alcohol, is in love with Mary, 
Christopher’s wife, who does not, how- 
ever, return his feelings. Lack has not 
been told the secret of the Burning 
Glass, and this is a further cause of his 
dissatisfaction with life. (Faith Brook 
as Mary Terriford and Michael Gough 
as Tony Lack). 


N the preface to the published play, 
Charles Morgan reiterates his belief that 
man has reached a new stage in his con- 
quest of Nature and is rapidly overstepping 
the bounds of his natural place in the 
scheme of Creation. So much so that he is 
now grappling with implicit evil in the 
heart of things and that the time has 
come when it may well be right for the 





Scientist to withhold his discoveries. We 
write this at the moment when American 
scientists are themselves shocked at the un- 
expected results of the hydrogen bomb 
recently exploded in the Pacific, which is 
said to be the equivalent of between twelve 
and fourteen million tons of TNT, or six 
hundred times greater than the Hiroshima 
bomb which killed sixty thousand people. 





Tony: My God, what do you 
and I get out of each other's 
company? 

Hardlip: A masochistic plea- 
sure, We enjoy the jab of 
each other’s Knives. 


“Gerry” Hardlip (whose 
full name is Tamas Do- 
mokos Hardlip), calls for 
Tony to take him to the 
party. Hardlip, a close 
friend of Tony, is of 
European extraction and 
an “economist.” He is 
much disliked by the 
Terrifords, and from his 
conversation it is obvious 
he has more than a usual 
interest in the Burning 
Glass, (Robert Speaight 
as Hardlip). 


Prime Minister: You will find 
at first that to be protected 
irksome, but it is really 
more than a return to 
one’s nursery days. One gets 
used to it and forgets it. 
In effect, I myself never go 
out except in a pram. 


At Lady Terriford’s in- 
vitation, the Prime Min- 
ister, Montagu Winthrop, 
comes over later that 
evening to rriford 
House. He is told about 
Christopher's tremen- 
dous discovery — by a 
millionth chance—of a 
setting of a lens which 
is capable of focussing 
the sun’s rays with de- 
vastating results. The 
Prime Minister, realising 
the international impli- 
cations of the Burning 
Glass, particularly when 
he knows’ Christopher 
alone holds the secret, 
insists that the young 
scientist should have full 
police protection. (Lau- 
rence Naismith as_ the 
Prime Minister). 





Christopher: My darling, there 
is nothing to fear. How can 
there be tonight? 


In spite of everyone's re- 
assurance, Mary is filled 
with an uneasy presenti- 
ment. [Earlier in_ the 
evening, before the Prime 
Minister arrived, Chris- 
topher had insisted on 
his wife memorising one 
half of the setting of 
Machine Six which gives 
the Burning Glass result. 
The other half is in a 
sealed envelope in the 
safe keeping of a friend 
in the village. Thus 
Mary, as well as Chris- 
topher, now holds the 
key. Christopher has 
refused to submit the 
whole setting to anyone, 
and to the Government 
only in the case of war. 


-: ’ 


Prime Minister: Some day, you 
and I will go up the Cher 
again in a punt and attend 
the Commem. Ball at—where 
was it? — New College or 
Worcester? 


Lady Terriford and the 
Prime Minister exchange 
some happy memories 
of their carefree youth 
before the P.M. leaves 
after his eventful visit to 
Terriford House. 














Christopher: Do you think that from now onwards when I go down to the sea to bathe or into the village 
for an ounce of tobacco I shall have to go in three motor cars? . . . Now, Mary, shall we play our game? 


On his way out with Tony earlier that evening Hardlip had knocked over the chess- 
men. It is the game Mary and Christopher had been playing for a long time, but 
Mary’s excellent memory had been equal to the test and she had eagerly reassembled the 
pieces in their correct position. Now Christopher suggests a game to ease the tension. 


Hardlip: My infernal 
self-starter has packed 
up. Would you give 
me a turn on_ the 
handle? I’m no good 
with this arm of mine. 


Hardlip brings Tony 
home. Christopher's 
assistant is  osten- 
sibly very much the 
worse for drink and 
they get him to his 
room, Then unex- 
pectedly Hardlip re- 
turns and asks 
Christopher's assist- 
ance in starting his 
cart. Christopher 
thereupon goes out 
into the garden, but 
does not return. 











Prime Minister: It's the 
Curtain-raiser I'm waiting 
for. 


It is nearly a week later 
and though the Govern- 
ment knows which for- 
eign power is holding 
Christopher, they have 
been unable _ through 
the usual diplomatic 
channels to effect his 
return. War seems an 
imminent possibility, 
and, with Mary’s aid, a 
demonstration has al- 
ready been given to the 
enemy of the  over- 
whelming power of the 
Burning Glass. At this 
juncture the Prime 
Minister is in commun- 
ication with Washing- 
ton, and Lord Henry 
Strait, a member of his 
personal staff, brings in 
the despatch he is wait- 
ing for. (Basil Dignam 
as Lord Henry Strait). 


Lord Henry: What evil is 
greater than war’? 
Mary: To corrupt life 


Washington has deman- 
ded that they shall be 
acquainted with the set- 
ting of Machine Six as < 
necessary diplomatic step 
between allies. But Mary 
resolutely refuses to im- 
part her half of the for- 
mula for this purpose, 
feeling that this is what 
Christopher would wish, 
though she knows that 
she may thereby be fur- 
ther jeopardising her 
husband’s life. 





Wigg: He'll do, give him time. 


Later that night Christopher is found wandering in the grounds of the house. 
(Right, Gerald Welch as Inspector Wigg, a police officer). 


Christopher: ** The Machine is set.”’ I always seem to hear her voice and she is never—she is . . . O Mary, 
you are there! 
After his ordeal at the enemy’s hands, Christopher is light-headed and on Mary’s arrival he 
slumps unconscious over the desk. 








Tony: Good-bye, my dear. 


Tony, not trusting himself to keep 
the secret, takes the only way out. 
Mary watches him in the mirror 
as he doctors his drink and steels 
herself not to stop him committing 
suicide. Thus only can she be 
sure of keeping faith with 
Christopher. 


Tony: I know what you went 
through. I watched your 
face all the week. But 
there wasn't hell in your 
face, Hell isn’t that kind 
of suffering. Hell is chaos 
inside oneself. 


It is eight days later 
and Christopher is res- 
tored to health. But 
Tony, whose associa- 
tion with Hardlip had 
so nearly brought 
disaster, cannot find 
peace. In addition, 
having worked with 
Mary on setting Mach- 
ine Six he now knows 
the formula of the 
Burning Glass and the 
knowledge brings a new 
responsibility. 








Christopher: Isn't it possible that the whole era of Power for Power's sake is near its end? I will do nothing to 
prolong it—as long as the decision rests with me alone. I doubt whether it does any more. 


Christopher reiterates his determination not to reveal the secret. His one fear has been that 
Tony also knows, and now he is told that his assistant has been found dead in the garden. 


Prime Minister: Once before you asked me to spend the night in this house. May I accept that invitation now? 


The closing scene of the play. 
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Charles Morgan 


THE BURNING GLASS 
A play with a preface 
‘On Power over Nature’ 


‘Let us say at once that Mr Charles Morgan’s The Burning Glass at 
the Apollo is a very considerable play, a powerful indictment of the 
political behaviour of our time, as well as a first-rate mystery story in 
its own right.—Ludovic Kennedy (Evening Standard). 9s. 6d. 


Pamela Hansford Johnson 
CORINTH HOUSE 


With an essay on 
‘The Future of Prose Drama’ 
This play by the distinguished novelist concerns the revenge taken by 
a woman on her former headmistress. It has been seen twice on the 


professional stage, televised in England and America, and broadcast 
three times by the B.B.C. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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for the production 


‘The Burning Glass” 
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IRGINIA McKENNA is a very fortun- 

ate young woman. Though she is but 
twenty-two, her name is already well estab- 
lished in the West End on the strength of 
her impressive performances in five different 
plays. Though not all box-office successes, 
they caused widespread discussion in the 
Press and have proved beyond doubt that 
in Miss McKenna the younger generation 
has produced an actress of remarkable 
beauty and considerable histrionic ability. 


Most mothers try to steer their daughters 
clear of the stage, especially if they happen 
to be aware of Noél Coward’s advice to 


Mrs. Worthington. Virginia’s mother, Ann 
de Nys of cabaret fame, proved an exception 
in that she determined her daughter should 
at least give the stage a trial. Virginia 
wanted to be an actress when she was about 
twelve. but a couple of years later she 
developed a loathing for the idea and her 
mother had_ considerable difficulty in 
persuading the girl to change her mind again. 
She pointed out that Virginia possessed 
youth and beauty and that her father, cousin 
to Fay Compton, favoured her going on the 
stage. Above all, Virginia had her living 
to earn. so the stage it had to be. 

By way of a start, the girl joined the 
Dundee Repertory Company and after 
working very hard for six months she was 
spotted by Daphne Rye, at that time touring 
the provincial repertory theatres in search 
of a young girl to play the romantic heroine 
in A Penny for a Song, John Whiting’s 
comedy, which Peter Brook was directing 
at the Haymarket. Virginia was snapved 
up straight away and made an unforgettable 
impression in that nocturnal garden love- 
scene with Ronald Howard. Many people 


Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-on 


disliked the play, but 
charmed everyone. 

Virginia believes that the thrill of an 
actor’s first part in London is something that 
can never be recaptured. Of all theatres in 
the West End, the Haymarket is_ her 
favourite, so she could hardly believe her 
ears when she learned she was to make 
her London debut there. And what a cast! 
Marie Lohr, Ronald Squire and Basil Rad- 
ford towered above George Rose, Denis 
Cannan and Peter Martyn, who have since 
considerably enhanced their own reputations. 

Three months later Virginia found herself 
playing Perdita in The Winter's Tale at the 
Phoenix, with John Gielgud, Diana Wyn- 
yard, Flora Robson and Lewis Casson. 
Then came The River Line, the Charles 
Morgan play with Pamela Brown, Paul 
Scofield and John Westbrook in the cast, 
followed by William Douglas Home’s The 
Bad Samaritan, and now I! Capture the 
Castle, Dodie Smith’s play at the Aldwych. 

Cassandra, the dominant figure she plays 
in J Capture the Castle, is a part of stagger- 
ing proportions. She is the sentimental 
adolescent daughter of an eccentric bohemian 
family who live in an old Suffolk house 
grafted on to the ruins of a ‘4th century 
castle. When Virginia is not actually on 
the stage, she is either changing in the wings 
or reading pages from Cassandra’s journal 
to link the various scenes together and give 
the play a film-like continuity. 

Her first comedy part, it gives her tre- 
mendous satisfaction because she can hear 
the audience laughing and thereby giving 
her audible proof that she has pointed her 
lines correctly. In previous parts when she 
has had to cry on the stage she could never 
be certain whether she had affected the 
house or not. In a way, Virginia considers 
herself rather like Cassandra, especially on 
the practical and romantic side of her 
character. On that account she is hardly 
conscious of having to act the part; through 
knowing Cassandra by instinct, she never 
had to make any particular effort to analyse 
the character. Many an actress would find 
Cassandra a most exhausting part, but 
Virginia enjoys every minute of it because 
she understood the girl from the start and 
found her an easily acceptable character. 
Lucky Virginia! The Fates have indeed 
been kind to her in the past three years. 


the young lovers 





« Angels 
in 
Love ”’ 


= CENES from the amusing 

comedy by Hugh Mills in 
which the author continues in 
satirical vein the life story of 
“little Lord Fauntleroy.” The 
play is most ably directed by 
Bernard Braden while Barbara 
Kelly, his wife, makes a welcome 
appearance in the West End in 
the rédle of Dearest. Another 
highlight of the production is the 
comedy teamwork of Henry Ken- 
dall and Peter Reynolds. Eliza- 
beth Taplay’s setting and the 
décor by Alix Stone are delight- 

fully in period. 


Right: Dearest is alarmed when 
she overhears a conversation be- 
tween her son and his young wife. 
(Barbara Kelly as Dearest (the 
Honourable Mrs, Errol), Mary 
Donn as Lady Fauntleroy (Let- 
tice), and Peter Hammond as Lord 
Fauntleroy (Cedric).) 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


Right: Dearest takes her problem 
to her friend, Violet, the widowed 
Comtesse de Chaumont. Knowing 
her to be a woman of the world, 
she begs Violet to undertake the 
education of Cedric in the facts 
of life. The Comtesse agrees a 
little doubtfully and arranges to 
take Lord Fauntleroy on a picnic. 
(Maxine Audley as the Comtesse 
de Chaumont). 





Left: The picnic has 
been a great success, but 
complications arise with 
the arrival of Lord 
Fauntleroy’s grandfather, 
the peppery Earl of 
Dorincourt (Kynaston 
Reeves), who, having 
seen the couple in close 
proximity beside a hay- 
stack, naturally takes 
Violet to be his grand- 
son’s wife, whom he has 
not yet met. 


Left: Sir Pomeroy 
Pomeroy-Jones (Henry 
Kendall, right), the emi- 
nent physician who seeks 
the hand of Dearest, 
introduces his _ brother 
Eustace (Peter Reynolds), 
who causes further em- 


barrassment by taking a 
picture of the family 
group. 


Left: Eustace, having 
discovered that Violet is 
the unknown young lady 
he recently fell violently 
in love with, has threat- 
ened to commit suicide 
after he learns she _ is 
married—as he _ thinks! 
Bewilderment ensues 
with the return of the 
real Lady Fauntleroy. 





The Earl has been “ offered India” and 

insists that Dearest and his grandson 

and “wife” shall accompany him. 
Dearest protests in vain. 


Above right: Violet's instruction in the 

art of wooing has been so successful 

that she now has difficulty in keeping 
Cedric at arm’s length. 


Right: Sir Pomeroy Pomeroy - Jones 

proposes to Dearest, which is exactly 

what she had set her heart on, but with 

suitable modesty she postpones her 
decision for a week. 








The Earl and the doctor 
have words. Sir Pomeroy 
has been enlisted by 
Dearest to persuade the 
Earl that she has heart 
trouble and could not 
possibly stand the cli- 
mate in India. Nor can 
she bear the thought of 
being parted from her 
son. But the Earl is 
adamant. 


Eustace has abandoned 
the idea of suicide but, 
still believing Violet to 
be Lady Fauntleroy. 
plans to get rid of 
Cedric. Sir Pomeroy 
hears with astonishment 
that this will not be the 
first murder he has com- 
mitted, his victims having 
included even their Papa. 
Eustace now wants his 
incredulous brother to 
promise to sign the death 
certificate for his new 
victim. 








The fatal tea party scene. Eustace is seen, right, adding the potion to the cup of tea which 

is intended for the unfortunate Lord Fauntleroy. Unhappily there is a mix-up and in the 

hilarious scene which follows the cups are passed inextricably among the guests. Having 

surreptitiously disposed of the contents of his own cup, Eustace can only look on helpless. 

Sufficient to say there is a victim, whose demise solves quite a few problems. (Centre: Mary 
Gillingham as Burton, the maid, and Gregory Scott as Furse, the butler). 
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*Coriolanus” 
at the Old Vic 


@ Scenes from the fifth production in the Old 

Vic Season. The play is produced by 
Michael Benthall with costumes and décor by 
Audrey Cruddas and incidental music by Chris- 
topher Whelan. Richard Burton is seen left, as 
Coriolanus, and, below left, with Claire Bloom 
as Virgilia and Fay Compton as Volumnia. 
Below, another scene from the play, showing 
Robert Hardy as Titus Lartius and Timothy 
Bateson as First Senator, and, foot of page, 
Coriolanus is seen with William Squire as 
Menenius (/eff) and Paul Daneman as Aufidius 

and John Dearth as Lieutenant to Aufidius. 
(Pictures by Angus McBean) 





Echoes from 


Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed 
by our American 
Correspondent 


Mawby Green 


INCE our last report, Broadway has 
been playing host primarily to foreign 
plays with many foreign-born stars glittering 
in the cast. There have been Jean 
Giraudoux’s Ondine starring the irresistible 
Audrey Hepburn; T. S. Eliot’s The Confi- 
dential Clerk introducing the _ throaty 
charmer, Joan Greenwood, and Charles 
Morgan’s The Burning Glass starring the 
authoritive Sir Cedric Hardwicke. The 
reception given to these plays has been 
most varied with Ondine a smash hit, The 
Confidential Clerk a moderate success and 
The Burning Glass doomed to disaster. 

To Audrey Hepburn must go the most 
credit for making Ondine the great popular 
success it is. Her beguiling performance in 
the motion picture, Roman Holiday, has 
won her a legion of fans in America, all 
anxious to see their new favourite “in 
person,” and the regular theatregoers have 
been attracted to Ondine by the fabulous 
notices that greeted her enchanted portrayal 
of the water sprite. New Yorkers have read 
nothing like them since Julie Harris swept 
the town in The Member of the Wedding 
and J am a Camera, and Geraldine Page 
repeated this double triumph with Summer 
and Smoke and Mid-Summer. 

In a stunning, lavish production of fairy 
tale dimensions, designed by Peter Larkin, 
M. Giraudoux’s play is transpcrted immedi- 
ately and wondrously to the other world of 
fantasy. Under Alfred Lunt’s direction, with 
his keen eye for design and appreciation of 
nuance, nothing of M. Giraudoux’s intent, 
we suppose, can be considered lost (although 
something may have evaporated in Maurice 


Mel Ferrer and Audrey Hepburn in ‘“* Ondine,’ Jean 
Giraudoux’s romance, adapted by Maurice Valency 
and directed by Alfred Lunt. 


Valency’s adaptation), and certainly Miss 
Hepburn’s performance is everything the 
author could have hoped for. yet apart from 
isolated moments, Ondine remained for this 
observer, earthbound. Taken on its simplest 
level as an ill-fated “ romance” between a 
water sprite and a human knight, it should 
have a bitter-sweet appeal, but very little 
contact was made with cur emotions, and 
an inordinate amount of words seemed to 
be used to make its philosophica! point that 
man can strive for perfection, and perhaps, 
for a few brief moments, attain it, but he 
must spend most of his life in commonplace 
reality. Perhaps if Christopher Fry had 
brought his startling gift for aural bewitch- 
ment with words to the adaptation, Ondine 
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Echoes from Broadway ((0!4.) 


would have been a constant, shimmering 
delight, rather, than as it now stands, as an 
excellent tale for a brief ballet. 


While: Miss Hepburn’s sublime Ondine is 
generally considered to be an_ instinctive, 
inspirational performance, it is interesting 
to watch an equally sublime portrayal, this 
time in high comedy, contributed by an 
actress who calculates the effect on the 
audience of her smallest gesture, her slightest 
inflection—Ina Claire in T. S. Eliot’s The 
Confidential Clerk. Miss Claire probably 
knows as much about acting as anyone on 
the American stage, but for all the know- 
ledge and labour she brings to the réle of 
Lady Elizabeth Mulhammer, her perform- 
ance sparkles and bubbles along light- 
headedly with an incdémparable air of 
spontaneity. Returning to the stage after 
an absence of seven years, Miss Claire 
brings as much distinction to this theatrical 
season as Mr. Eliot’s extraordinarily literate 
serious comedy. 

It is this quality of literateness in the 
verse that hits the ear as prose, which has 
stirred up the least controversy over The 
Confidential Clerk. Mr. Eliot’s passages on 
the joys of creation, on living, on people, on 
love and marriage, on the family, etc., are 
simply and beautifully expressed, whether 
one is willing to accept his thoughts and 
paradoxes or not. But as one moves to the 
overall philosophy: that man is closer to 
God than to his parents with true reality 
and peace coming from within, achieved 
only by “accepting the terms that life 
imposes on you,” the controversy rages. 


An all-star cast to ensure giving the play 
its best possible hearing, has been assembled 
by the producers, Henry Sherek and The 
Producers’ Theatre, to work under the 
direction of E. Martin Browne, who staged 
the original West End production. Unfor- 
tunately, the performances are not uniformly 
good. As mentioned, Ina Claire is superb, 
with Joan Greenwood running her a close 
second as Lucasta Angel. Aline MacMahon 
brings a pleasant warmth to Mrs. Guzzard, 
as does Newton Blick to Eggerson. Claude 
Rains reads the part of Sir Claude 


Mulhammer extremely well, although he is 
incapable of making the man more than a 
well-dressed stick, while Douglas Watson as 
Colby Simpkins is the big letdown—the 
style, manner, meaning and projection of 
the part almost completely eluding him. 

Charles Morgan’s intellectual melodrama, 
The Burning Glass, as presented by the 
Theatre Guild and John C. Wilson in a 
rather lacklustre performance, apart from Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke’s Prime Minister, received 
only one favourable notice although all the 
dissenters granted a certain provocativeness 
to the ideas. The thriller part of the play, 
however, was too full of holes and dense 
actions on the part of supposedly intelligent, 
responsible people to carry any conviction, 
theatrical or otherwise. 





European Music Festivals 


Continental Operas 


PECIAL arrangements have been made 
by the Gardiner Travel Service for 
visits to the chief continental opera events 
of 1954. Wagner’s grandsons will add 
Tannhauser to the repertory at Bayreuth; 
Wagnerians can also see the rarely-performed 
Rienzi at Augsburg. 


Munich 

The Festival of the 300-year-old Bavarian 
State Opera, Munich, again features operas 
by Mozart, and Richard Strauss, who was 
born at Munich. Strauss’s Die Frau Ohne 
Schatten will be a special attraction, and 
there is to be one cycle of Wagner’s Ring. 


Aix-en-Provence 

Previous Mozart performances at Aix-en- 
Provence have been highly praised: Don 
Giovanni will again be conducted by Hans 
Rosbaud. Gounod’s Mireille is a novelty 
for British visitors. The annual Holland 
Festival will present Rossini’s La Cenerentola 
with La Scala, Milan. Josef Krips is to 
conduct Verdi’s Otello with Ramon Vinay, 
recognised as the finest living exponent of 
the title part. Finally, the Salzburg Festival 
has announced the world premiére of Lieber- 
mann’s Penelope, as well as new productions 
of Der Freischutz and Ariadne. 
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The opening scene of the play, Patty Benedict, a columnist, comes to lunch with Charles 

Castle, famous film star. She wants to find out if Castle is signing up for another fourteen 

years with the Hoff Studios and also whether there is any truth in the rumour that Castle’s 

marriage is on the rocks. L to R: Natalie Lynn as Patty Benedict, Sam Wanamaker as 

Charles Castle, Renee Asherson as Marion Castle, his wife, and Philip Vickers as Buddy 
Bliss, his friend. 


“The Big Knife” 


at the Westminster 


e AM Wanamaker plays the leading réle and directs this 
dramatic play about Hollywood behind-the-scenes by Clifford 
Odets. Mr. Odets’ play, “ Winter Journey,” it will be remembered, 
introduced Mr. Wanamaker to this country as actor and director 
Pictures by (though, of course, he had been seen in films). He received high 
Houston-Rogers praise for his performance in that play and was subsequently seen 
at the Princes in the short-lived American drama, “The Shrike,” 
by Joseph Kramm. The setting—an ultra-modern room in Castle’s 
Hollywood home—is most effectively carried out by Richard Lake. 

The play recently transferred from the Duke of York’s. 
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Hoff calls on the actor about the contract, and is astonished to find that Castle, who hankers 


to return to the stage in New York, is not at first prepared to sign. Hoff, however, has a hold 

over him and the threat of exposure makes Castle sign. L to R: Meier Tzelniker as Nat 

Danziger, Castle’s agent, Frederick Valk as Marcus Hoff and George Coulouris as Smiley 

Coy, Hoff's henchman. Below: Smiley Coy calls on Castle to warn him that Dixie Evans, 
an old flame, is talking too much. 
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Following Smiley's visit, 
Castle sends for Dixie 
Evans. Dixie had been 
in Castle’s car when a 
child had been killed. 
Castle had been at the 
wheel, but Hoff had 
stepped in and arranged 
for Castle’s friend, Buddy 
Bliss, to take the rap and 
serve a prison sentence 
for manslaughter. To 
keep her quiet Hoff had 
also given Dixie a film 
contract, but by now she 
is bored with playing 
small parts and_ has 
grown reckless. (Diane 
Cilento as Dixie Evans). 


Marion Castle comes in 
unexpectedly and finds 
her husband with Dixie. 
Although at the moment 
the Castles are living 
apart they are really in 
love with each other and 
it is Marion’s _ great 
desire that Castle shall 
return to Broadway and 
become again the great 
actor and the man she 
had once known. When 
Dixie has gone, there is 
an explanation and the 
Castles are reconciled. 





The next day Castle is 
informed that Hoff had 
beaten up Dixie during 
a stormy interview and 
when later it is suggested 
that Castle should get rid 
of the girl with a fatal 
drug he and Hoff nearly 
come to blows. Castle 
breaks his contract on 
the spot. Hoff retaliates 
by telling Castle that 
though he himself won't 
use him any more, he 
will hold him to his con- 
tract and thus prevent 
him from working for 
anyone else for fourteen 
years. 


The dramatic last scene 
in the play. Smiley re- 
turns to say that all is 
well because Dixie has 
been run over and killed 
by a police car and that 
Hoff will accept a letter 
of apology. But he is 
too late. Castle has 
taken things into his 
own hands. Marion has 
rushed to the bathroom 
and discovered that he 
has committed suicide, 
and returns. distraught. 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
Nicholas Parsons, Robert Bishop and lan 
Stuart. Nicholas Parsons started the fun 
by demonstrating many ways in which 
people laugh. His various character sketches 
during the evening were finished work and 
very funny. Petra Davies sang a song, “The 
Cost of Loving,” which went very well. 
H.G.M 


“Tam a Camera ” (New) 
OR all its humour this is at heart a 
sombre play, most moving in its in- 
dictment of the mood which gave rise to 
Hitlerism in Germany. 

Sally Bowles is a girl from a middle-class 
English family, seeking excitement as a 
cabaret artist in Berlin, with many promis- 
cuous sex experiences thrown in. As pre- 
sented in Dorothy Tutin’s penetrating study, 
Sally is weak rather than wicked, amoral 
rather than sinful. Not far beneath the 
surface lies an essential innocence, but the 
girl’s spiritual fibre is too weak to retract 
from a life of loose living, lying and sensa- 
tion-hunting. A promise of reform peeps 
through in her moment of personal disaster, 
but it is short-lived, leaving us with the 
feeling that the Sally Bowles’ of this life are 
irredeemable. 


Christopher Isherwood, the “camera” of 
the title, must in essehce be a character 
withdrawn and impersonal. His platonic 
association with Sally is most delicately 
presented in Michael Gwynn’s performance, 
much aided by this coming young actor's 
pleasing voice and bony awkwardness. The 
other non-German character, apart from 
Sally’s impossibly parochial mother (who, 
we felt, in Everley Gregg’s excellent render- 
ing, was reason enough for the girl's flight 
from reality); is a feckless American, burn- 
ing his money all round the world, and a 
trifle overplayed by Hugh McDermott. 

These are exotic characters, purposeless 
and egocentric: solidity comes from the 
German side, though the characters of the 
blousy German landlady; Natalia, the Jew- 
ish girl, and Fritz, the hitherto pleasure- 
seeking friend of Sally, who is ashamed to 
acknowledge he is a Jew until he falls in 
love with Natalia and shares her agony of 
the coming persecution, are in essence con- 
trasted. These are played by Marianne 
Deeming, Renee Goddard, Robert Cartland. 

John van Druten’s gift of characterisa- 
tion and sense of theatre admirably sur- 
mount any inconclusiveness of the plot, and 
Boris Aronson’s setting has enough of the 
sordid to point the moral. F‘S. 
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Where to Dine 
before and after 
the Gheatre 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'H6éte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved 
12.15—11 p.m 


Sundays 
6.45—10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE -CERRARD 9585 G 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 
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7—11.30 p.m. 
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ST MARTIN’S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 





; knot was tied. 


Remember 


CTOBER 15th last year was the bi- 
centenary of the birth of a remarkable 


| woman, known through most of her life as 


Mrs. Inchbald, She was a notable instance 


of the paradoxical attraction which the stage 
| has for people whom Nature would seem to 
Vo -7etsmnns these costennen | a serious speech defect which debarred her 
| from social intercourse until she was well 
| into her ‘teens and which she was never 
| able totally to eliminate. 


have excluded from it. She suffered from 


This disability 
inclined her to literature and she became an 
avid reader at an early age. On the Suffolk 
farm where she lived with her brothers and 
sisters and her widowed mother, Elizabeth 
Simpson, though repelled by humanity, 


| longed to see the world. When she was 16, 


her brother George left the farm and went 
on the stage, which caused her to rub her 
eyes, for George was practically illiterate. 
She sought to overcome her vocal impedi- 
ment by _ practising high-pitched, slow 
declamation. 

Two years later, one April morning, she 
left a note for her mother and fled to 
London on the Norwich Fly. Her brave 


| endeavour to find work on the stage and be 


independent was, of course, unsuccessful 
and it was fortunate for her that she had 
married sisters in London with whom to 
take refuge. One manager, Dodd, gave her 
encouragement but, as Elizabeth’s under- 
standing of his wishes and methods enlarged, 
she was impelled to throw water over him, 
and thereafter, though she called twice, Mr. 
Dodd was not to be seen. 

Her lonely struggles were of brief dura- 
tion. She had met Joseph Inchbald when 
she visited her sister in the previous year 
and had refused his offer of marriage. He 
was some years her senior; an actor, of 
course. Now he offered again and no suit 
could have been more successful. A double 
Elizabeth was a Catholic. 
Her marriage to Mr. Inchbald was _per- 
formed by a priest in the evening and again 
according to Protestant rites on the follow- 
ing morning. That second evening Joseph 
Inchbald acted in The Jealous Wife and 
Elizabeth was in his audience. The follow- 
ing day they went to Bristol, where Joseph 
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Mrs Inchbald? 


was engaged to play. In September Eliza- 
beth also appeared, as Cordelia to his Lear. 

After four years of hard work and vicissi- 
tude, the Inchbalds met in Manchester, in 
January 
Siddons by name. 
friendship. 
appeared, 


Soon Mrs. Siddons’ 
the stiff and handsome John 


Philip Kemble, who had broken off study | 
for the Catholic priesthood in order to | 
The heart of Elizabeth | 


become an actor. 
was lost to Kemble more completely than it 
had ever been to Inchbald. 


physical sense. 
years later. Elizabeth refused many offers 
of marriage, among whom were Godwin, 
Holcroft, “ Dicky” Suett, but not Kemble. 

In 1780, the first year of her widowhood, 
she appeared for the first time on the 
London stage, at Covent Garden, as Bellario 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster. 
Bellario is a woman masquerading as a boy, 
in imitation of Viola in Twelfth Night. 
Elizabeth had an excellent figure for a boy, 
but, according to her biographer, Boaden, 
“she felt herself dull” in the part. 
adds, “The remembrance of Mrs. Yates 
was too strong for her best effort; that lady 
was still on the stage, though the majesty 
of her figure disqualified her for the page.” 


He seemed to think this revival was a mis- | 
Mrs. Inchbald received £1 6s, 8d. a | 
week for sustaining a leading réle at Covent | 


take. 


Garden. She continued to appear until 
1784, when her farce The Mogul Tale was 
produced. This captured the public fancy 
and Mrs. Inchbald directed her energies to 
writing for the stage. 


Her plays are forgotten but her name | 


lives as the author of A Simple Story, a 
novel which appeared in 1791. With the 
exception of Fanny Burney, whose Evelina 
—rated lower by critics—appeared in 1778, 
she is our first woman novelist. This story 


was drafted in the early Kemble days and 
John Philip is readily identified as the hero. | 


Our knowledge of 18th century English 


drama owes a vast deal to Mrs. Inchbald’s | 
editorship of 42 volumes of plays and farces | 


which appeared in 1808 and 1809. 


She died in Kensington, still Mrs. Inch- | 
A kind woman, | 


bald, on Ist August 1821. 

she supplied help generously to others 

maintaining a frugal regime for herself. 
HAROLD MATTHEWS. 


~ 


1777, another struggling couple, | 
They were happy in this 
brother | 


Kemble res- | 
ponded as far as his nature and the proprie- | 
ties allowed. They were never lovers in the | 
Inchbald died suddenly two | 
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| about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka : 





Englishman's 
Guide to 
Smirnoff 


Vodka; 


The Island Race are 
among the world’s most 
discerning drinkers. 

They are, however, 
notably conservative in 
their tastes, preferring 
to stick to what they 
know than experiment 


with alien beverages of doubtful 


potency. 


Believing, however, that Englishmen* should 
share in the pleasures of cocktail imbibers in 
other lands, we gladly provide a few facts 


I. Smirnoff Vodka is a 
smooth, palatable drink, 
no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky or Rum. 


2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 
one of America’s most 
popular drinks, where it is 
used as the blending spirit 
for cocktails as well as for 





long drinks. 


3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 
most attractive drink taken 
straight “a la Russe,” 
especially when accom- 
panied by savouries. 


4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 
in this country according 
to the traditional recipe 
used by Pierre Smirnoff, 
purveyor of Vodka to the 
Imperial Court of Russia. 


te To say nothing of the Scots, the Welsh and 
those of the Irish whose pleasures know no frontier 


Try Smirnoff instead of Gin in 
your favourite cocktail. Try a 
VODKATINI (Smirnoff Vodka and 
Vermouth mixed in your favourite 
proportions) and a SCREWDRIVER 
(Smirnoff Vodka & Orange Juice). 


Try it straight — try it blended 


THE GENUINE 


Smirno 


VODKA 
WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 


1818 —< 


Vota nable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs and Bars 


ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fls., Oval Rd., Regents Park, 
Kingdom. 


wile dietributors in United 


London,N.W.1 
W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd. 





Theatre Bookshelf 


Old Vic Prefaces by Hugh Hunt (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 16/- net). 

This is an unusual book which should 
have a wide appeal among actors and pro- 
ducers as well as students of Shakespeare. 
Based on his talks to the actors when 
Director, Hugh Hunt writes as the pro- 
ducer of — Shakespeare plays for the 
Old Vic. a in detail his conception 
of individual characters as well as the back- 
ground to each play as visualised by him- 
self as producer, and in a postscript to his 
description of each production gives most 
interesting notes as to the result, acknow- 
ledging magnanimously his mistakes of 
approach as well as his successes, 

One feels that Mr. Hunt, after his years 
with the Old Vic in Bristol and in London, 
leans sympathetically towards the open 
stage and the minimum of scenery for 
Shakespeare productions. It is interesting 
to read his account of his staging of Romeo 
and Juliet, which, with Claire Bloom as 
Juliet, opened the third post-war season at 
the Old Vic Theatre at one of the most 
critical moments in the theatre’s history. 
The play was a brilliant success and changed 
the fortunes at the Old Vic. The play was 
previously presented on the open stage in 
Edinburgh's Assembly Hall, which at first 
sight looked like causing confusion. But, 
to quote Mr. Hunt, “The stimulation of 
meeting the challenge of the open stage, the 


sense of teamwork which it brought to our 
efforts to solve the problems which it pre- 
sented, and the excitement of feeling the 
Participation of the audience all round us 
gave us the confidence to bring about the 
success which seemed so improbable, and 
placed the Old Vic Theatre firmly on the 
road to the future.” 


Theatrecraft by Harald Melvill (Rockliff, 
21/- net). 

In a foreword, John Clements pays tribute 
to Mr. Melvill’s splendid work for the 
theatre, following his rich experience in all 
its aspects and, with its lucidity and modesty 
of approach, this is a book which should 
prove invaluable to all those with stage 
aspirations. Mr. Melvill is already well- 
known for his popular work Designing and 
Painting Scenery for the Theatre, also pub- 
lished by Rockliff, but many other aspects 
are dealt with in his new work, from the 
duties of electrician, wardrobe staff, under- 
studies, prompt and call boy, No amateur 
society should be without this book. 


On Fair Vanity by Betty Page (Convoy 
Publications, 16/- net). 

A lively, humorous but sensible book on 
the art of achieving beauty, with useful 
drawings and illustrations, by an author 
who has been commercial artist and carica- 
turist as well as journalist. Everyone inter- 
ested in making the best of themselves 
should have this book, on stage or off. 

















Just 


HUGH 


particular stage performance.” 


OLD VIC PREFACES 


Shakespeare and the Producer 


Director of the Old Vic, 1949-1953 


“ His interpretations are the product of an intelligent and 
sensitive mind, well up in the literature both of criticism and 
production, and they bring a synthesis of current knowledge, 
reading and taste to bear on the technical problem of a 


T. C. WorsLEY, New Statesman 


Illustrated, 16s. net 
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The Academy in a New 
Dress 


by Ivor Lorac 


FTER having been closed for nearly two months, 

one of London’s best-known specialised cinemas, 
which this year celebrates its 2Ist birthday—the 
Academy in Oxford Street—has now _ re-opened. 
Shedding its former severity, the cinema re-emerges 
garbed in a splendid modern adaptation of Empire and 
Regency motifs, after designs by Mr. Angus McBean, 
the well-known theatre photographer. The treatment 
of the foyer, with its green and gold walls and a 
charming mahogany and brass Empire paybox, is 
particularly brilliant and unusual, and the auditorium 
is resplendent with crimson and gold in the traditional 
theatrical style. One notices a magnificent period 
crystal chandelier, entirely new seating, and a screen 
that can be altered, at the touch of a button, from 
normal to wide dimensions. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Academy is now one of the two most 
elegant and comfortable cinemas in London, as its 
patrons will be quick to appreciate. 


The Academy’s opening film is H. G. Clouzot's 
** The Wages of Fear,”’ last year’s Cannes Grand Prix 
winner. It is the work of a director with a highly 
individual talent, two of whose previous three films 
(** Le Corbeau,”’ ‘* Quai des Orfevres,”’ and ‘* Manon ”’) 
had also won international prizes. In Britain, these 
films met with an uneven reception. There seemed to 
be a discrepancy between Clouzot’s brilliant technical 
skill and a bitter emotional cynicism which seemed 
somehow in excess of the facts presented in his stories. 
In “The Wages of Fear,’ these two aspects of his 
talent have at last become integrally fused. The result 
is a work of almost unbearable suspense and one of 
the finest films from anywhere for a very long time. 
The acting is practically flawless: that old stalwart of 
the French cinema, Charles Vanel, won the Cannes 
Prize for the Best Actor for his performance as 
“Jo”; still more surprisingly, one of France’s top- 
ranking crooners, Yves Montand, is entirely convincing 
in one of the toughest and most gruelling ** straight ” 
parts ever seen on the screen. It will be a long time 
before any film to rival ‘** The Wages of Fear” in 
— and power makes its appearance in a London 
cinema. 


Above: Miss Anne Allinatt, the Academy’s youngest 

director, made the opening speech welcoming a dis- 

tinguished audience at the gala premitre of The Wages 
of Fear. 


Below: Side view of the entrance with the new Char- 

treuse-coloured canopy (left), and the crimson-and-gold 

auditorium with its hand-blocked, curtain-drape pattern 
wallpaper and period crystal chandelier. 





BALLET 


~The Sleeping Beauty” (Covent Garden) 

HE Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company made 

a triumphant return to the Opera 
House after their latest visit to America, 
with The Sleeping Beauty, in which Margot 
Fonteyn once again enchanted with a bril- 
liant performance, notably flawless in Act 
Ill. Mary Drage, who has recently come 
to the fore, was a statuesque and authori- 
tative Lilac Fairy. Frederick Ashton 
repeated his popular Carabosse, and there 
was a big ovation for Rowena Jackson and 
Brian Shaw as the Blue Birds. But in some 


other respects the work of the supporting 
dancers seemed strained and a little ragged. 
which perhaps was not to be wondered at 
after their exhausting American tour. 


FS. 


* Coppélia » (Covent Garden) 
EVISED by Ninette de Valois and reset 
by Osbert Lancaster, the new Coppélia 
made a sparkling debut at Covent Garden 
on 2nd March. 

Miss de Valois and Mr. 
excelled themselves, the latter’s delightful 
settings and colourful costumes adding 
greatly to the visual beauty of the ballet. 

Nadia Nerina brings gaiety and charm to 
the rdéle of Swanhilda and is admirably 
partnered by David Blair as Franz. Both 
displayed great skill in the Act III variation. 

Ashton’s Coppelius is by now well-known 
and so endearing that Swanhilda’s pranks 
seem rather needlessly cruel. 

Julia Farron made a deep impression with 
a finely felt Prayer. L.M. 


Lancaster have 


OPERA 


*“ The Pearl Fishers ” (Sadler's Wells) 
[' is difficult to understand why this early 
work of Bizet’s has been so neglected, 


for, in spite of a rather thin plot, the opera 
is well worth reviving. Sadler’s Wells is 
to be congratulated on its enterprise. 

Geoffrey Dunn’s English translation is 
admirable and the singing of the chorus 
and of the four principals excellent. 
Patricia Howard as Leila, a priestess, has 
an exceptional voice, her aria in the second 
act being particularly fine. Robert Thomas 
(Nadir) and John Hargreaves (Zurga), as 
the two rivals for her love, sing and act 
with distinction, while David Ward makes 
an impressive High Priest. The gloriously 
limpid music is beautifully played by the 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra under Vilem 
Tausky. 

The settings and costumes by John Piper 
and Walter Goetz are unhappily not so 
successful, the latter being a mixture of 
styles, more reminiscent of Afghanistan 
than Ceylon. The dances are arranged by 
David Poole and the production is by Basil 
Coleman. L.M. 





London Artists 
ONDON ARTISTS Theatre Productions 
were responsible for four performances 
of The Revenger's Tragedy by Cyril 
Tourneur, beginning on 17th February at 
Toynbee Hall. The play, which Archer 
called a “mere farrago of sanguinary 
absurdities,” dates from 1607 and its chief 
claim to attention now is the fact that it has 
long been neglected. If it must be done, the 
violent stylisation adopted in this produc- 
tion by Peter A. Bucknell is the best way to 
do it. By cutting the play and reducing the 
cast, the ensuing shambles was brought with- 
in the physical limits of the modern stage. 
The decor by Michael Knight had beauty 
and mystery. John Davey gave a good per- 
formance in the leading part, well supported 
by Dennis Westwood. H.G.M. 





NEW WATERGATE THEATRE CLUB 
(1 minute from Charing Cross Station) 
29 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2 
(TRA. 1188). Eves. (Ex. Mon.) 9 p.m 
BERYL REID 


In a New Revue 
*‘*FIRST EDITION” 


BAR — RESTAURANT OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
Theatre Membership 5/- per annum. 





IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF _ SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 


Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. 


Full Particulars from the SECRETARY. 














aaa 5 MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD (ragigres) | 





Telephone: TEMpie Bar 5678-5 tines 





THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telegrams: THEATRIDIO LONDON 











‘“ J 
* 
Amateur Stage 
E would like to remind readers who intend 
entering for the Charles Henry Foyle New Play 
Award that the closing date for the 1953/54 com- 
petition is 30th June 1954. 

Full deta‘ls and entry forms can still be 
on application to the Clerk to the Trust, Miss N. 
Bunce, Dale Road, Bou-nb ‘ook, Birmingham, 29. 

The Bzitish Drama League is holding a week-end 
course for playwrights on 24th and 25th April at its 
headquarters, 9 Fitzroy Square. London, W.1. The 
tutors will be Mr. Stephen Joseph, M.A.(Cantab.), 
M.F.A.(lowa), Lecturer on Playwriting for Central 


obtained 


League, and Miss Frances Mackenzie, 
Principal of the Training Depa-tment 
D-ama League. 

Playwrights are invited to sibmit beforehand to the 
British Drama League an unpublished play for criti- 
cism, The plays submitted will be read by the readers 
and a report will be sent to the author. Plays of 
Outsianding merit will be given a fuller written report 
and may be used as material in the practical sessions. 

The tuition fee for the week-end is: 15/- to 
individual members of the British Drama League, or 
£1 to non-members. The reading fee is: 15/- for a 
three-act play, or 10/- for a one-act play. 

All enquiries should be addressed to: Tra‘ning 
Department, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. 

For their fourth and last production 
the Teddington Theatre Club will 
You Never Can Tell at York House, 
29th and 30th Anzcil. 

The Halifax Thespians are to present The Winslow 
Boy by Terence Rattigan, on 28th Anvil to 8th May. 

The Progress Theatre, Reading, will present Heart- 
break House by George Bernard Shaw, from the 6th 
to 10th April. 

For their third production this season, the Dunlop 
Dramatic Society are to present Charles Morgan's 
The River Line from 27t1 April to Ist May. 

The Bradford Civic Playhouse will present a new 
revue Fanfa-e from the 3rd to 10th An-il. 

For their next production the Middlesbrough Little 
Theatre will present The Young Elizabeth by Jennette 
Dowling and Francis Letton from 29th April to 8th 
May. 

On 30th March the Walthamstow Educational 
Settlement Drama School presented Romeo and Juliet. 
The last performance will be on 3rd April. This 
production, directed by Ralph Lesley, will be repeated 
as part of the annual Southwark Shakespeare Festival 
at Duthy Hall, Southwark, on Saturday Ist May. 
Tickets for the Walthamstow performances can be 
obtained from Mr. John Griffiths, ** Cosella,’’ Forest 
Drive, Woodford Green, Ess>x. 

The Theatre Club Mountview, Crouch Hill, N.8, 
ends its present season of fortnightly repertory with a 
sparkling new original revue, Shall We Dance! on 
Sth-10th April. Their summer szason opens on 26th 
Ap-il with Under the Sycamore Tree, and continues 
with Ladies in Retirement. Spring at Marino, Murder 
Mistaken, Dark of the Moon, Figure of Fun, and 
Please Teacher. 

The Early Stagers are a group of young plavers 
who perform in the Ilford district. They attempt to 
present plays which are a little off the comme:cial 
map. Future plays planned for production this spring 
and summer include He Who Gets Slapped, The Ban- 
bury Nose and Noah. They have their own club 
premises for meetings and rehearsals and Peter 
Ustinov and C’aire Bloom have kindly consented 
to become patrons. 

For their Diamond Jubilee production, the Bath 
Operatic and Dramatic Society are presenting the 
newly released and adapted Be!inda Fair, being the first 
production in the West country, at the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, from Sth-10th April. 

The Lensbury Britannic Players (the dramatic society 
for the Shell Group of Oil Companies and the Anglo- 
I-anian Oi] Company) are to p-esent Hamlet, their first 
Srakespea-ean production. on 29th and 30th April and 
Ist May at the Fortune Theatre, Russell Street, W.C.1. 
This play is under the direction of their senior pro- 
ducer, Leslie J. Chante-, who has also designed the 
set. Tickets from 6/- to 2/6 are available from 
George A. J. Weight, telephone Temple Bar 1234. 


M.A.(Oxon.), 
of the British 


this season, 
present Shaw's 
Twickenham, on 


| 
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COMPANY MEET 1 NG 


THE DECCA RECORD 
COMPANY 


Period of Remarkable Expansion 


The 24th annual general 
Record Company Ltd. was 
London. 


Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, Q.C.. M.C. (the Chairman). 
who presided, said: The balance trom trading accounts 
amounting to £1,321,932 shows an increase of £121,518 
over the previous year and is double the 1951 figure. 

The profit for the year, subject to taxation, of 
£951,714 represents an improvement of £151,175 over 
the previous year. The net profit, after taxation, is 
£388,894. 


meeting 
held on 


of The Decca 
10th March in 


L/P RECORD PRODUCTION 
MILLION 


In the current year our record business has forged 
ahead with a substantial increase in sales both in the 
home and overseas markets. 


We have already sold over 9,000,000 long-playing 
microgroove records with sales for the current year 
substantially in excess of those of any previous period. 
This total is equivalent to more than 40 million 78 
r.p.m. shellac records, a tremendous production even 
for an industry which talks in millions. 


Both in the U.S.A. and Canada we have maintained 
our competitive position during the current year with 
increased sales. 

Sales of our television-radio department will show 
a further advance over those o. the previous year. 


The business of the Decca Navigator has continued 
to expand. The most important civil contract received 
during the current year was for 40 installations for 
Bri ish Railways, which, with the 26 ships previously 
fitted, will provide Decca Navigator Service for the 
entire British Railways fleet. European coverage of 
the system has been expanded by the opening of the 
French chain. 

The large amount of effort in connection with research 
and development as well as sales on the air side of 
the business has continued. 

We believe the Decca system to be the only 
navigational aid available in Europe which does, in 
fact, provide accurate position-fixing, and an additional 
contribution towards safety in the air. 


EXCEEDS NINE 


RADAR 


Decca Radar had a highly successful year with a 
large increase in sales. Since the beginning of the 
current financial year a further 150 shipowners or 
authorities have been added to the list, bringing the 
grand total of users of Decca radar to over 700 for 
nearly 3,200 vessels. 

We have pursued a policy designed to place the 
Company in the front rank of world radar manu- 
facturers for an extensive range of civil and military 
Purposes both marine and air. 


SEVEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The following statistics illustrate better than any- 
thing I can say the remarkable expansion that has 
taken place in the seven years from the end of our 
financial year in 1946: 

1946 
£157,000 
sq. ft. 

125,000 
£1.026,000 


1953 
£1,592,000 
sq. ft. 
*630,000 
£7,320,000 


Salaries and wages 


Area occupied 

Turnover re 

Exports and overseas sales 
included in the above 
turnover “i Le £89 .000 £3 458,000 

* 1954 


We are assured of another successful year’s trading. 





The Stars say— 


Crowe’s Gremine 


The Ideal Cleansing Cream 


It removes make-up , 
quickly and easily ! 


falb size—only 4/- | 
(Post Free 4/6) Delicately Perfumed | 
Crowe’s Cremine is obtainable 
from: Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 


London, W.C., and all High Class Chemists and Stores. 


Trade inquiries to the sole distributors: W. B. Cartwright 
Utd., Manufacturing Chemists. Rawdon, Nr. Leeds 


FURSE 


STAGE 
LIGHTING 


Everything from a sheet of Gelatine to a 
COMPLETE STAGE LIGHTING SCHEME 
Ask us for illustrated catalogue W51l 


W. J. FURSE & CO LTD 


TRAFFIC ST (Tel 88213 7 lines) NOTTINGHAM 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


SUMMER HOLIDAY SCHOOLS 
in Acting and Production at 


BRIGHTON. 3lst July-14th August 
KIDDERMINSTER. 3rd-12th September 
Full details: 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 


9 Fitzroy Square, London, 


Dept., 





Training 
yA 














JOLLY 


will type it for you 
TYPING & DUPLICATING 
26 Charing Cross Read, London WC 2 


TEM 5588 FRE 8640 











TAFFORD & CO. GRAND DISPLAY OF 50 NEW 
CARAVANS. LARGEST STOCK IN’ THE 
NORTH, FROM £169 TO £765. The following is a 
choice selection of 14 ft. long, renowned Caravans, 
Suitable for 10 h.p. cars. Please note we have also 
several smaller models for 8 h.p. car owners. 
14 ft. STANMORE SWIFT, end kitchen 
ft. LYNTON TRIUMPH, end kitchen 
ft. PALADIN WISDOM, end kitchen 
ft. PEMBERTON SILVER CLOUD, 
kitchen 
ft. BERKELEY EUROPA, 
4 it. JUBILEE LADYBIRD, luxurious 
144 ft. AVONDALE TOURIST, end kitchen 
You will also see six 16 ft. celebrated end kitchen 
models side by side, from £255, which is only possible 
at our 54 acre Display Premises. All guaranteed with 
Six months free SERVICE AFTER SALES. Excellent 
sites available. Easiest H.P. terms. Write for illus- 
trated Price List. Free Car Park for 200 cars. BUS 
TERMINUS, KIRKHEATON, HUDDERSFIELD. 
Telephone 3057. Open daily, including Sunday, until 
8 p.m. 


steel body 


BOOK OF 42 LONDON THEATRES showing 

seating plans; 2/6 from ticket agents and book- 
shops or direct. 2d. extra postage unsealed. See 
inside front cover. 


CTORS and Actresses (experienced and/or trained): 

also members for set designing, building and 
lighting required for fortnightly amateur rep. by 
Theatre Club Mountview, 104 Crouch Hill, N.8. Wri'e 
or phone MOU. 5885 evenings. 


ACTING TECHNIQUE: Course of 12 Classes com- 
mencing April 27th, 7-8 p.m., and weekly. 
£2 15s. Od.: or singly 5/- per Class: under Miss 
Margaret Vines (late B.B.C. Repertory) at Prestons’ 
Stage Training School, 10/11 Gt. Newport Street. 
W.C.2. Enquiries: TER. 5184. 


ASTER AND SUMMER HOLIDAY DRAMA 

SCHOOLS (Day or Evening). London, W.1. 
Director: Marian Naylor. Acting Technique, Pro- 
duction, Make-up, Stage Movement, Speech, etc. 44 
gns. and 54 gns. Syllabus from Registrar: Mrs. O 
Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


IGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 

figure sketching. Details to major applicants 

BCM/PALLETTE, Dept. T.W., Mono House, London. 
W.C.1. 


OR SALE—Various ‘‘ Theatre World,” 
1948-52; Film Review Annuals 1946-48. Offers to 
J. M. Ellis, 15 Melrosegate, York. 


EAR YOURSELF as others hear you. H.M.¥ 

Private Recording provides an invaluable service 
for professionals, amateurs and students of singing. 
speech and instrumental music. Bechstein Grand and 
Accompanist available. Also ‘* tape-to-disc "’ transfer 
service available. Call at 363 Ox.ord Street, W.1, or 
‘phone for appointment MAYfair 1240. 


** Playgoer,”’ 


CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 

cating, Circularising, etc., efficiently and_ speedily 

executed.—** Mowbray,”’ 146 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Bis 
2545. 


ANTED—PHOTOGRAPHS of Principals or scenes 

from ‘The Pink Lady,’ American musica! 
comedy played at Globe Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue 
London, 1912. Also any programmes, magazines, or 
newspaper articles concerning same. Write J. N. B 
Hill, 939 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 


























FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Tem. Kae 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 




















THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(Diploma accepted for Qualified Teacher Status) 
Combining STAGE COURSE 
1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry 
Grant Aid) 

A few Scholarships are offered for men and 
women students 
Write to Registrar for Prospectus 
Lamorbey Park Sidcup Kent 
(30 minutes from Charing Cross) 


























EVANS PLAYS 


MURDER 
MISTAKEN 


by 
Janet Green 
2m.4f. 5/4 post paid 
Released in certain areas only. Apply 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ, WC] 























The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the yee patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; S. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofa:r; 
Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn ‘(of the Pasadena 
Plavhouse, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
for CAREERS in the THEATRE 
Auditions by appointment: The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











SLIM IN 6 WEEKS--OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 

Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

take internally, no _ exercises, no _ rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in p'ain enve!ope), 
attach name and address to this advert. and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 





Printed in Great Britain by WIGHTMAN & Co. Ltp. 


New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 








| 
| 


(THE LEWES Press), Lewes, Sussex, “for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, Practical Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, 
CENtral 1555. 


now available for 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
include: 


HARVEY. The famous BLACK CHIFFON. 
comedy success. 6m. Lesley Storm's briliiant 
Of. 2: sets: 5/3, and moving drama 
INTENT TO MURDER. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3 
dag 1 Murder Thril- WIGHT WAS OUR 
. FRIEND. Tense drama. 
4m. 3f. 1 set. 5/3. 
Family 


Tf. 1 THE PARAGON. In 
tensely moving drama 


f3. 
THE THIRD VISITOR. 4f.5m. | set. 5/3. 
Comedy- tule 6m ADAM'S APPLE 
ts. /3. Brilliant Comedy. 8m 
wet ineves 3f. 1 set. 5/3 
ER The A LADY MISLAID. 
smash - hit comedy Delightful Comedy 
tm. 6f. 1 set. 5/3 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 Berwick Street, London W1. Gerrard 3822/3 


THEATRE 


arts 
MAGAZINE 
COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 


RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOUR 








Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to: 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 











Be ee 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 








Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


O.fice. 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 
Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns. 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p 
SA7TURD WELBECK O304 
INCL UDED WELBECK 9907 





Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 


Registered at the G P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
for South Africa: 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 

















Sram — hooks on the Theatre 


ALEC GUINNESS 
by Kenneth Tynan 


An illustrated account of his work for stage and screen from first appearance to 
Stratford, Ontario. 


. extremely well done . . . His narrative is concentrated, informative and 
unsparingly to the point .. . It is difficult to believe that so many characters 


are the creation of one man... An interesting study of our leading character 
actor’—Stage 


“Mr. Tynan’s acute study of the actor is copiously illustrated’—The Times 
Literary Supplement 


“Kenneth Tynan’s discerning, critical and sympathetic study, with its fine 
collection of photographs”—Daily Telegraph 


Demy 8vo 72 pages of plates 12s 6d net 


THEATRECRAFT 
by Harald Melvill 


The author of the highly successful Designing and Painting Scenery for the 
Theatre describes his new book as “ The A to Z of the show business.” Written 
in his usual amiable theatre jargon, and liberally peppered with the dry humour 
of one who has really roughed it in the genuine life of the stage, this book is 
crowded with sound philosophy and practical wrinkles and tells you the typical 
routine and duties of every member of theatre personnel. 


Cloth Demy 8vo 24 pages of plates and numerous diagrams 21s net 


HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 


Compiled by 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
Edited by Herbert Marshall 


“A book of the most lively interest to theatrical historians, producers and general 
public alike”’—New Statesman 


“I recommend this book to anyone who is profoundly interested in the history of 
the stage” CLIFFORD Bax 


“A glorious rag-bag of beguiling information’—FELIx BARKER in Evening News 
“Fascinating and important”’—LAURENCE IRVING in the Spectator 


“Playgoers, students and actors should find it of inexhaustible interest’”—RICHARD 
FINDLATER 


Cloth Royal 8vo 256 large illustrations 35s net 
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